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students in large numbers and, at the same time, reaching 

each of them as an individual. Socrates would have laughed 
if he could have seen our modern colleges, for he taught only the elite. 
A few individuals made up his classes, and that was all he wanted. We 
are living in the era of the great university, where the masses must be 
educated in the formal lecture hall, and the hard-pressed teacher must 
see his students as groups to be judged, tested and weighed by the stan- 
dards of the average. Only the outstanding ( and foolhardy ) teacher 
will stick by the standards of Socrates while teaching and grading papers 
for five large classes a week. Paul Atwell was such a teacher. Poet, 
actor, and sensitive seeker, he gave the students the appreciation and 
the time that each of us in his heart knows that he deserves. To his 
memory The Paul Atwell Memorial Literary Magazine has been dedi- 
cated. This magazine, like Paul Atwell, has a warm and open ear for the 
voices and minds of the students of Central Piedmont Community 
College. Long may it continue to keep his memory and his vision alive. 


S greatest and most difficult problem of education is teaching 


P. B. Newman 


PAUL AT WEEE 


LIGHT GREEN BLUES 


If I want to light 

a Cigarette or pipe 

to write 

a portion of a poem 

or simply start 

a flight 

to free 

a bug or bee 

Every light turns green 
for me 
(and you?) 
it’s true 
it’s true 
it’s true 


5/16/75 


HARK! HARK! A HARP! 


The hounds of hell howl 
long and loud 
I hear the hollow echoing sound 
I fear their fit full feet 
scouring every land 
for vital victims 
Devouring life with bloody jowls, 
they eat their fill 
and filter 
through demonic bowels 
the short span 
of years 
so far alloted man 
Hell’s harpies haunt all history— 
killed, kill, are killing 


And yet the haggard race who run 
and yell with hounds of hell 
yelping at their heels 
have all ways won 
some measured victory— 
Taking time to make a place 
To shape a piece of wood and strings 
that makes them feel, 
that holds 
the hell-hounds’ stinging sounds at bay 
and sings 
peace full, not of heaven, 
but of temporary haven 
grounded 
in earth— 
miraculous birth of mystery that 
filled 
fills 
is filling 


Paul Atwell 
5/14/75 


Mona Monomorning (July 6, 1975) 


This morning 

as | monawalked, 

a butterfly’s single wing 
floated down; 

I picked it up 

and peered 

at its queer 

eyes—iridescent black 
against a brown background. 


I thought I’d share 

with you the secret 

eyes I found 

along a creek alone. 

I careless looked around 
and when I glanced again 
the wing was gone. 


Falling from my hand, 
it must have hid 
itself in sand 


and laughed at me 
gleefully 
as 
carefully 
I peered 
over the adjacent land 
with my weird 
eyes. 


Paul Atwell 
7/6/75 


Se a 


When I look love at you 
You long to look away 

I must find an occult book 
to charm my looks 

and spell my love 


another way 
Il 


When you look love at me 

I feel as free as sea 

men spouting ecstasies 

of foreign ports and places strange 
and harbors changed 


where love has ranged 


Paul Atwell 
6/3/75 


RETURN FROM BULL ISLAND NUMBER ONE 


We weaved through 


grassy tunnels 


watching 
waked white 
waves 
combing waterweeds 


Paul Atwell 
5/24/75 


RETURN FROM BULL ISLAND NUMBER TWO 


Because of Atwell’s 
vocal powers 

We waited for 

an extra hour 

to wake the waves 


Paul Atwell 
5/25/75 
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Ron Walters 


Chapie Chapman 


An Annual Execution 


remember working and playing, as a child of seven, on a sloping 

plot ofland,a dried-up river bed, which formed our summer gar- 

den. I studied an old, glossy, black and white print, trying to 
reaquaint my senses with the past memory of this land. 

Each fall, during a November afternoon, my family and I burned the 
stubble of reckless weeds and the scraggly, unproductive remains of a 
fairly large vegetable garden. The low-lying fires dipped and swayed 
rythmically, scenting a pale overcast sky. The sun could not torch 
through the solid cloud barrier to watch us. 

Night frosts had anesthetized the ground and plants. It had visited 
three times in the past two weeks. 

My mother discarded the rotting jack-o-lantern into the death 
shadows of its relatives, the pumpkins and the squash, to allow them to 
roast together silently, in the reddening river of flames. 

I was sad to see the landscape beyond my backyard painted in the 
desperate clash of colors of orange and grey. However, after the fire 
subsided, dim smoke mingled subtly with the sky’s expanse, a darker 
grey punctuating a lighter grey. 

With relief, I watched my parents drown the violent fingers strangling 
the brittle, brown stalks of corn. They had once been taller than I. 
Now they lay in splinters and white powder. 

I found a good-sized stalk and picked it up gingerly from the charred 
remains. Then, I leaned casually against this just-the-right-height stalk, 
transforming its definition in my mind, from a corn stalk to a_ useful 
walking cane. It smeared my hands with its sooty, peeling outer skins. 

I stood beside my father, in the midst of what had been a garden, 
surrounded by the hills sifting down from the coal-rich Stone Mountain 
Range. I must have looked like a tiny, wild rabbit, insignificantly 
peering out of a cracked-soil burrow, looking at a different world. 
Bravely, I smiled, so that my mother could take the Btute of us, 
my father and me, standing there. 


M. Strange 


Jeannette A. Wainwright 


THE BINDING TIE 


breathed 
and it was there & 
the sun shining down over the mountaintop 
The water 
rushing 
icy blue 
into the lake 
The stones 
both jagged and worn 
cool to the soles of my feet 
And then I was exploding . 
my lifespirit concentrating into a single burst of light se ° 
shooting for that white golden sun ee 
Past it then 
and into another galaxy 
floating 
ghostly 
with a silver moon 
tinting my face and silvering my hair 
Drifting to the edge of that sphere 
I found myself floating 
in a warm space 
no colors all colors 
an absence of sound a lull like the sea in my ears 
rocking eee 
And then a word 7 
piercing the void piercing my side 
the pain drawing me back 
back through the silver 
back through the sun 
back here. 


Cindi M. Skridulis 


ogwood, thee 

My hand implanted 

Spring swept on 
But slept you still 


Reluctant peeped 
Your leaves come lately 
Sulking I watched 


Your cousins bloom 


Near the act 

Came of supplanting 
Uproot I would 
Your barren shame 


But passover dawn 


Showed tardy scarlet hat logic has the heart 
Splashed redeeming That tends a secret fire 
In firstborn grace That codifies desire 


That writes on the sky 

Where every word must die? 
Robert Hartsell 

Yet again today 

As on the highway I went by: 

Smoke signals rising 

From the green wood burning. 


Afar on the desert 
Where no path runs 
Almost I turned, almost 
I left the road. 


I think I see it now: 
For him perhaps 
One time, one place 
One passerby 
Enough... 

The dream. 


Isabelle Cooper 


YES 


Jesus lover of my soul, 

I hereby defy 

my mother, father, church and state 
who do not love my lovely body. 


I kissed a friend and he told me— 

I kiss beautifully. 

He made my mouth hunger for friends 
sagging grandmothers, 

mud-faced children, 

raging parents, 

and the whole loveless world 

that hungers for such a kiss. 


I say yes to my body breathing, 

running tired upon the sand, 

relieved in rough waters. 

Yes to the waterfall and stone underfoot. 
Diving, I hear a pulse in my ears. 

Dive for the worm, 

the worm of the world. 

The hook lies only in your fears. 


A naked yes to genitals 

eating other genitals, 

calloused hands on my breasts, 

baby oh baby, sucking and pulling, 
fingering all over the sweet sex mess, 
roll me over and do it again, yes. 


Dorothy Morrison Atkins 


THE SHADOW OF JOHN SPENKELINK 


The morning they dragged John Spenkelink 
screaming from his cage, 

Gagged and chained to restrain his final rage, 

And clamped him to the electric chair, 

The world stopped running to gaze from afar— 

Murmur in confusion 

Smile in applause 

Cry out in despair. 


I sat quietly at my table 

And wondered that no one should care 

That in some dark New York alley— 

Some foul cave of human disease— 

A forgotten drunk was slowly devoured by rats. 


What justice is this? What sickness? 
Man has not changed, except to digress. 
We only spin helplessly backward through time, 


_ Unaware of our chains, staring happily at the shadows. 


Mark Lane 


LAS VEGAS 


Rising from Tableland, 

tiers of lavish white, flutted and festooned columns 

wed with Dunes of glorious confection; 

iced with brilliant pink Flamingos, 

they reach to clock-less heavens of ‘‘ParaDice.”’ 
Couples—spellbound—viewing this 

baked-in-heat extravaganza, 

are Stripped from Gold and Silver sweetness 

that feeds so many hungry guests 

and leave our gritty, barren Table... 

with crumbs. 


Lucille Thompson 


My father would listen 
In the evening, past seven, 
To the sound of a train 


Blowing through the dark. 


‘Number nine’s going over Hogwallow Trestle,” 
He’d say like a sentinel 

As though the forlorn trainwhistle 

Told him something. 


I never found out what he heard 
But I learned it was important 
To listen for solemn messages 

In the melancholy night. 


Robert Hartsell 


Robert Urban 


REPRODUCTION 


s the bus approached the campus, I noticed something new. 

A concrete monster had sprung from the city’s floors 

with the frightening speed of cancer. As I stepped off the 
bus, I saw that a dull gray serpentine cavity gaped at the green campus 
across the street. The monster’s insides had been eviscerated, leaving 
only a two-lane mud-colored gut that coiled around its midsection. 
The bloodless intestine wound its cunning way up, up to its height of 
six stories. Cars jammed up at the bottom of this gray growth, and then 
slithered along its pathway like sperm anxious to reach a formidable 
goal. There were so many cars and yet each held only one person 
making them look like pin-headed sperm that had never known the 
restrictions of birth control. And like sperm who will die before giving 
up what is a natural right, the cars continued to whip their bodies inside 
that gray womb and I knew they carried the progeny of even more gray 
monsters. Saddened, I turned my back on this cancerous growth, and 
slowly walked to my classroom in Mecklenburg Hall. 


Carol Reinbold 


the river 


the cow head 

in the flow 

bobbing spine tip 
wet hemp 

carcass limbtangled | 
skin flaps below 
with brown current 


through the 
algaed cage 


tocada de vaca 
festooned with 
skin scraps 
muddy eye holes 
saw the old man > 
go under 

now fossil eyes 

up through ice 
crusted banks 
washed under corn 


stalks 


the swirl surge 
consistancy 
Ofte 

the deadened 
life ws 

of it” 


Eve  CindiM. Skridulis 


Morning Confusion 


here is a danger that lies in the 
Backward glance. 
The fever never quite burned off. 
The reinfection raging, 
Sweat-drenched dreams 
On crumpled pillows— 
The nights turn sleepless. 


There is no sympathy, no end 
To this disquiet of the latitudes. 


And yet, I do not want to 
Sleep dreamlessly, 

And in the morning 
Scramble eggs. 


Canda Simmons 


I’ve lost poems 

I’ve given them away 

I’ve read Proust 

And Faust 

and Aldous Huxley 

I’ve worn sunglasses 

given to me by my lover 

I’ve placed a mirror in front of my frontal lobe 
then started a fire with flint 

I’ve driven through Camden in a Porsche 
I’ve repaired the wiring 

with a driven half mad chuckle on my lips 


Cooter Cathey 
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Genealogy 


The old secret is with you in the room, 
Resurrected by the grandmother 

After faded pictures and talk of the family past 
Let you get too close to it. 

Polite evasiveness gives way to a frank telling. 
Suddenly the woman in the brown portrait 

Is alive, and the hot summer afternoon 

A hundred years before surrounds you all. 

The portrait disappears, and you see her, 

Two years without the husband in Virginia, 
Catching her breath as the young man 

Walks toward the house, through the shrubbery, 
And you know she will not deny him again. 


The hot day, the flesh long dead, and the breeze 
in the apple tree 

Are as real as you and the old ones, 

Sitting there. 


Robert Hartsell 
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Chapie Chapman 


DISTILLATION 


My mind overflows 


With bits and pieces 


Of arcane trivia 


Which may hold the clue 


To my identity 

If I have one. 
Jerzy Kozinski 
Leonard Skynnard 
Sky King 

Peter Pan. 


One day 

Pll mold it all 
Like jello 

And quiver down 
To translucent 
reality. 

Alice Cooper 
Jackie Cooghan 
Calvin Coolidge 
Silent Cal. 


J. Norris Frederick 


H. L. Mencken 
and His rubber boots 
conducted the entire 
Burma Campaign 
from in front of an 
Oak fire 
with a tumbler of brandy 
in his hand 
He would swish and sniff 
then take another sip 
and another thousand 
Gurkas would 
find comfort in the 


- monsoon mud 


And he with a pricked finger 
or a gouted toe . 
would light a fine 
hand rolled cigar 
and gauge the wind 
for the air drops 
with his smoke rings 


Cooter Cathey 
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HAMBURG HILL 


VN boy standing at the window is watching for something. 
ef As he watches, he thinks that today is Tuesday. Today 


Momma takes me in the jeep to Auntie Joyce’s kindergarten 
school, and it is before twelve o’clock because the yellow ball is on the 
left of Hamburg Hill. He knows what day it is and what time it is, be- 
cause his Momma says he’s smart, nearly as smart as his Daddy. If he 
was so smart though, he could find Freddie. It’s cold out now and the 
leaves fall thick as rain drops, they pat instead of splat; they rustle down 
like the sound of the goat feed pouring from the grain sack. 

“Mom,” he yells, “Momma, I’m going to look at the goats.” 

He doesn’t think she hears him, she is feeding Sissy her bottle. He 
doesn’t mind because she’s too little to eat like real people yet. 

Throwing on his down parka and clomping his boots on the front 
steps, he watches the wood chips fly out like porcupine quills in front 
of his feet. He grunts loudly, his breath sends a smoke cloud up before 
his eyes. He stares down the hill at the creek bottom far below, there 
will probably be deer there pulling at the long grass. If he is quiet 
enough, he will see them before they smell him and run. Standing 
still they look like Bambi and her mother. Oh, if Freddie was here we 
could go hiking up the hill in back of the house. There are fox and 
racoon and rabbits and big winged owls that make scary sounds in the 
quiet. If he were with Freddie he wouldn’t be scared; Freddie was brave. 
The time they saw the fox, it had come running out of no where so 
quiet that he could hear the quick thumps of fear that his heart made. 
Freddie took off after the fox, until the white tip of the fox’s tail 
disappeared like a magician waving his wand. Daddy says Freddie is 
one dog in a million. Freddie would tree a coon, and if the fat old 
fellow didn’t get up high enough, Freddie would leap up like he had 
springs in his legs and the coon would scramble higher, and Freddie 
would be grinning because he had scared the coon. Freddie was the best 
dog! He was half Lab and half Springer Spaniel. Freddie was black, 
as black as going under the house; he had golden flashlight eyes. He 
wasn’t big like the Lab on the next hill, he was small like a Spaniel. 

Scrunching down on his knees, his hands clenched in his pockets he 
tried to concentrate on Freddie coming back. If you wish hard enough 
anything could come true, that is what Daddy said. Maybe Freddie 
would feel him wishing, the way Freddie always knew what was going 
on in his mind. Freddie was always saying better not with his eyes, like 
the time he was going to skydive off the rocks on the point of the hill. 
Instead of jumping himself, he had tied a rock to his chute a rock so 


_e 


- 


big he had to grunt to lift it. That chute had not spiraled one time, 
just plunk, straight down to the firs on the ridge below, so far below 
that the owls the chute disturbed looked like sparrows rising. 

Freddie, oh Freddie, come back now boy he sings to himself, Freddie, 
Freddie. It’s no use yelling out loud. If Freddie were close he’d come 
on home. 

This is worse than the time Freddie got locked up in the pound. The 
phone rang and Momma had started crying, because Freddie was in jail 
and she didn’t have the money to bail him out. She called Daddy from 
over at the Chamberlain’s where he was working. Before Daddy could 
get home there was Freddie running up the road, with his tongue out, 
running fast. Momma cried some more because Freddie had escaped. 
Auntie Joyce said that Freddie climbed the fence and that the warden 
was so mad that he told everybody he was going to give Freddie the gas 
next time he caught him. Daddy laughed, and Momma said that Daddy 
got mad, told the warden that if he did that he’d better plan on using 
that gas on himself. Daddy meant it too! He’s the best shot in Old 
Lyme, -Daddy is. There isn’t a season on deer and everybody poached 
and hid from the game wardens. Daddy and Freddie had outrun the 
wardens. Daddy was carrying a deer on his back in the snow and he 
jumped the creek and never got his legs wet. Freddie loved to run deer 
too. Sighing he supposed Freddie was out there running deer now, 
maybe the biggest buck in the county with twelve points. Daddy had 
seen him, but he wouldn’t shoot him. He said he was like the monu- 
ment, like the dead soldiers’ statue down by the covered bridge. 

The gravel is cutting round holes in his knees, he dusts his knees with 
a loud slapping and trudges over to the goat pens, scraping his toes in 
the gravel. Jake and Sam come out, breathing smoke out of their noses 
from the boarded up shack, and nibbled at his fingers with warm gums. 
They are hungry, probably. 

He fills two coffee cans with feed from the sack in a small box. He 
sets both cans down at once, as widely separated as his arms can spread. 
The two brown and white goats are butting each other; it will probably 
be a while before either of them will let the other eat. Jake is the big- 
gest, but Sam is the smartest, and he tricks Jake lots of times. This is 
nothing new. 

Sighing, he trots back to the front steps which are surrounded by 
firewood piled up to the window ledges. He puffs and sits down ona 
flat stump. The stump that Daddy uses to split wood on. Throwing 
sticks down the hill for Freddie to bring back used to be a favorite game 
to play. Freddie was always carrying up sticks for someone to throw. 
There wasn’t a stick too big for Freddie to retrieve. He had thrown 
limbs down that were so big that Freddie had backed up the hill with 
them in his teeth. 


Daddy had seen Freddie worrying a stick up the hill and he laughed 
and said, Freddie, my boy see what you can do with this. He started 
the chopping log rolling down the hill. It was so heavy that gravel went 
splattering, and it made a roar as it hit one of the beeches at the road 
bottom. | 

Freddie had just sat and watched it roll, and then like a flash he was | 
down the hill, grashing his teeth, making sounds of frustration when he 
couldn’t get his teeth on the log. Freddie was on top of, over, and 
around that log moving so fast it looked like at least two dogs down 
there. Biting and pushing that log, Freddie got it rolling with his shoul- 
ders. He inched it up the hill, snorting and moaning, pushing it with his 
‘head and shoulders, butting it up like the goats butted each other. 

Daddy laughed, and laughed so loudly that the hills echoed, and the 
peacocks screamed. Momma cried and said she hoped he would take 
after Freddie since he showed such stick-to-it-ness. 

Freddie had been so proud, you could tell, running around everyone’s 
legs, thumping his tail and grinning, his yellow eyes shining. 

He looks down the hill again, the trees look like candle flames in the 
misty, gray air and the creek bubbles loudly and the grass is still green. 
Pretty soon the snow will come, Freddie will surely come home before 
the snow gets to deep for him to run in. 


P, J. Plyer 


Writing a poem.makes me nervous 
Because someone else might read it. — 
I become four years old again, 
Dressed in Mother’s high heels, 
Lipstick smeared on cheeks and nose, 
Thinking I look terribly grown-up 
Until someone sees me and laughs. 


Jeannette A. Wainwright Angela Schafer 


| NASSER’S FRUIT STAND 
; Outside. 


A shack. 

Fresh oranges, fresh peaches, fresh apples 
Called to passersby. 

And the flies. 


Inside. 

A room 

Painted in grim. 
And dust powdered 
Everything 

And everyone. 


A fan 

Cried softly, 

Worked exhaustingly. 

Stale cigars, stale beer, stale people. 


And the flies. 


An old lady 

Knitted in a corner. 
And hummed a song 
From another place 
Another time. 


A gigeling man told jokes. 
A woman wept, tears plopping into her glass. 
A man snored into his arms. 


Nobody laughed. 
Nobody saw. 
Nobody cared. 


A clock 

Spoke his time. 
11 pan. 
Everyone left. 


. But the flies. 
_ Donna Bernard 


THE NIGHT B] HUNNYCUTT GOT A SIGN FROM THE LORD 


t was about this time of the year, around August in the summer 
of 1958 when B.J. Hunnycutt got religion. 
He went by BJ during the week and only added the “Rev.” 
on week-ends after he got the call. During the week, BJ pumped gas on 
the day shift at the Texaco on South Boulevard. 


Things were kinda quiet at the station some days back then, South 
not being built solid like it is today, and BJ got to thinking during those 
slack spells. 

One of the things he thought about was that maybe he didn’t care to 
spend the rest of his life pumping gas at the Texaco. 

BJ was sitting on an RC Cola crate, leaned back against the drink 
machine thinking about what he was going to do Saturday night, when 
a long, black Cadillac drove into his life. It wasn’t the car so muchas 
it was the license plate that changed BJ’s life. 

“REV” 

That’s what it said, “REV.” Like in preacher. 

BJ primed the tank, checked under the hood, emptied the ash trays, 
front and back, and offered to vacuum the interior, and all the while he 
was admiring that preacher’s car. 

Now, BJ. Hunnycutt wasn’t the brightest boy who ever graduated 
from Garinger High School. But what he lacked in basic intelligence, 
he more than made up for in what he called “stickability.” 

And stickingis what got him to full preacherhood faster than BJ could 
change the oil ona go cart. 

First, he sent off to a mail order house in Chicago for a home study 
kit that the advertisement promised would “prepare him fully for a 
dedicated life of ministering to others.” 

By lesson three, BJ was praising the Lord to everyone who stopped 
in for gas, a map or to use the rest room. 

After the fifth lesson, he was passing out. Bible verses—ten gallons or 
more only—and offering his personal witness while he cleaned the interior. 

By the ninth lesson, BJ was so filled with the power of his ministry 
that he felt compelled to accept an occasional freely given donation. 
After his twelfth lesson, he no longer waited for the donation to be 
freely given, and that’s what led to his parting with the Texaco. 

Seems BJ was adding an extra ten percent—the Lord’s tax—onto every 
customer’s tab. Leroy Elwood, who was managing the station back 


then, felt like he ought to get a cut too, and when BJ objected, on purely — 


moral grounds, well, it was easy enough for even Leroy to figure that 
the customers might not take kindly to another percent being added 
onto their bills. 


Times being what they were, BJ looked upon his dismissal as a sign 
that the Lord was ready for him to begin his ministry for real. BJ be- 
lieved in “‘signs.”’ His reputation in the gas station business was in sort 
of a low spot anyway after the greasepit incident the previous year at 
Talco’s Gulf, so BJ just packed his two clean shirts, a pair of boxer 
shorts and his tooth brush and Bible in an old cardboard suitcase that 
he had found in the station’s toilet. Then he left town. 

That was about mid-May, best I can remember, and nobody in Char- 
lotte heard a breath about old BJ until sometime around the early part 
of August. 

I remember seeing the billboard when I was coming back from Lake 
Norman after the Baptist Church picnic. Emmie Lou Harris was with 
me that day, and I remember clear as yesterday how she just about swal- 
lowed her bubble gum when she saw BJ’s name splattered across that 
billboard. 

“Great Jesus,” she yelled. ‘‘Ain’t that our BJ?” 

And sure as life it was. Right there on that billboard was BJ 
Hunnycutt, smiling down at saints and sinners alike. Everyone who 
passed by on Woodlawn got a clear shot of BJ, Bible held kinda loose 
and casual in his left hand, his right hand just reaching out to save all 
sorts of souls, and such a chicken shit grin on his face, I swear somebody 
must have told fifteen traveling salesman jokes to get him to smile that 
way. 

I tell you right here and now, I was downright embarassed to see BJ 
do something like that. 

“Now ain’t that about the lowest a man could stoop...” I was saying 
to Emmie Lou. But Emmie Lou wasn’t studying on anything I had to 
say. She was reading that damn billboard fast as she could—and for 
Emmie Lou, that took a powerful amount of concentration. 

“Oh, ain’t it exciting! BJ’s come home and he’s gonna hold a old 
fashioned tent revival right here in his own home town. We just gotta 
go. I mean, it would be awful, simply awful, if none of his friends 
showed up...” 

I could think ofa lot worse things that could happen, but I laid quiet, 
cause I had plans for Emmie Lou that night that didn’t include arguing 
about B. J. Hunnycutt. 

Turned out, I would have gotten more action if I had wanted to argue. 

I pulled into my usual parking spot in the trees beside the vacant lot 
next to my house. I shut the engine down and waited for Emmie Lou 
to slide across to me like she usually did. 

She didn’t. 

I slid over to her. 

POH tae 


“What do you mean, ‘don’t’?”’ 


“Just don’t. Not tonight. J ain’t interested. That’s all.” 

Well, while she was talking about not being interested, I was acting 
like I didn’t believe her. I was just starting to nibble a bit on her ear 
and my left hand was a half a sin short of making it to the top button 
of her blouse when Emmie Lou sank her teeth down on my hand. 

Never said a word. She just laid a set of teeth marks down that I 
swear I thought never would go away. 

“Now why the hell you go and do that for?” I yelled at her. 

“T told you. I ain’t interested tonight,” she said. “I been thinking 
that what we been doing ain’t right, and seeing BJ’s poster gave me the 
courage to tell you. I kinda got the feeling the Lord was using BJ to 
tell us something. We been doing wrong,” she said. 

I told Emmie Lou as serious as I could that the Lord may not like 
what we been doing, but I sure did, and she certainly had not com- 
plained before. 

She didn’t buy my reasoning. Wanted a better argument. I didn’t 
have one. Would have, but I hadn’t planned for that kinda of problem 
that night. I came prepared for most of the arguments Emmie Lou 
normally threw at me, but religion was never one of my strong points, 
and I told her so. 

“That’s why you’re coming with me to BJ’s tent meetings this week,” 
she said. 

You could damn near hear my heart hit bottom. If it had been any- 
one but Emmie Lou saying that, I swear, I wouldn’t have gone. 

The tent meeting was in a big old cornfield on U. S. 21, about two 
miles past the drive in theater. I suspect old Doug Baucom had some- 
thing to do with picking the location, his restaurant being the first 
eating place hungry worshipers would be passing on their way back into 
town. 

Emmie Lou punched me inthe ribs when I mentioned that fact. Said 
I didn’t have no respect. 

Hell, I had as much respect for Doug Baucom as I had for anybody. 
Damn fine businessman he was. I worked for Doug all one summer. 
Never forgot his first lesson to me on business: 

“Boy,” he said, “Just remember this one thing, and you'll do all right: 
There ain’t no such thing as a small coke.” 

I think BJ must have studied as much Doug Baucom as he studied the 
scriptures. He had them packed in by the time Emmie Lou and I got to 
the revival. Must have been two, maybe three hundred souls there. Clap- 
ping their hands and waiting for BJ to show up. 

About eight thirty, when the clapping got a little ragged, the back 
flap of the tent parted and BJ Hunnycutt himself stepped onto the little 
stage he had rigged out of some two-by-fours and a half dozen Pepsi 
crates. 
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The place got real quiet. It got so quiet, I could hear the sweat rolling 
down my nose. Musta been a hundred degrees in that tent, no breeze, 
and nobody dared move to fan themselves. Two hundred fans, a picture 
of Jesus on one side and a message from the funeral home on the back, 
were held motionless in the air. The smell of creosote from the tent 
poles and canvas mixed with sweat and lilac water and an occasional 
plug of Days Work chewing tobacco hung in the air. 

BJ took what seemed to be an awfully long time to speak. He looked 
out over the crowd, stopping his eyes ona familiar face for a second or 
two and then he moved on until he had covered the whole crowd. 

When he finally did speak, BJ fairly shook the dust out of the tent 
poles. “Bre-ther-inn,”’ he shouted. ‘Look at me. I ain’t nothing more 
than a poor sinner just like you. A poor sinner what seen the Lord’s 
face just in time. And some of you gonna see the Lord too, before this 
here revival week is over. You mark my words down: we are gonna get 
a sign from the Lord. And when we get that sign... you will know 
it...and IJ will know it...and we will know that the time has come 
for you to make your decision... to turn your whole life over to the 
hands of the sweet lord.” 

“Somebody say ‘amen’ to that,” BJ said. 

He didn’t even wait for the “‘amen.’’ He raised up his eyes to the 
top of the tent and he raised up his arms and called out as loud as he 
could: 

“Lord, give us a sign!” 

The place got real quiet again. Folks stopped giving BJ ‘‘amens.” 
They stopped fanning and they listened. 

We must have listened together at least a couple of minutes. 

Nothing. 

Folks started rustling in their chairs. They were getting a bit nervous. 

BJ had a good sense of timing. He dropped his arms and fixed a cold, 
hard stare on this poor old lady in the third row. His voice got kind of 
hard, low and serious. 

“Lord says we ain’t ready yet for a sign,” he said. ‘Lord says we gotta 
be just right. We gonna have to earn that sign.” 

About the third night, I got the notion that maybe, just maybe, the 
Lord might like some help in getting that sign to BJ. Lord knows, I 
sure was itching to do something. Those folding chairs the funeral 
home loaned out to revival meetings were designed for a short funeral 
message, not the kind of evenings BJ was putting us through. My rear 
end usually started to give out just about the time BJ’s second wind was 
coming in. 

It was after I got Emmie Lou home that I started really thinking ser- 


iously about how I could help the Lord deliver his sign to BJ. I was at 
Doug Baucom’s, sitting at the booth by the cash register, chewing on 
one of Doug’s foot lans deluxe dogs with chile and onions when I got 
the inspiration. 

That’s what it had to be. An inspiration, pure and a 

Ruby, Doug’s inside girl, had a Chesterfield burning in the ash tray 
beside the cash register. She wasn’t smoking it. She was trying to quit 
again. Just lit up and let it sit there with the smoke curling up around 
her head. She was talking through the service window to one of the 
curb girls, telling her about some kind of female trouble she was having, 
and all the time she was jabbing away with a toothpick at that cigarette 
butt. 

Finally, she caught the cigarette kind of close to the end, and the hot 
tip started that toothpick to smolering without Ruby even knowing 
what she had done. 

‘Hot dammit!” I said, jumping straight up from my seat. “Thanks, 
Ruby, you’ve been a big help to me tonight.” 

I slipped her a twenty five cent tip and left Ruby wondering what 
she had done. 

The next night was Thursday, BJ’s last revival night. He had wanted 
to run the meeting on through Saturday, but the funeral home that 
loaned him the tent had already promised it out for a wedding in Pine- 
ville on Saturday, and they had to move it Friday morning. 

I could tell as soon as BJ parted the curtain and stepped up on the 
two-by-fours that he was primed for something big to happen. 

He didn’t even wait for the hand clapping to slacken; just pulled 
those flaps aside and walked right on into the tent. 

He was up. He was high as a kite in a strong wind. Not on some- 
thing, mind you. BJ Hunnycutt was high on excitement. He stepped 
up there on that rickity platform, rocked back and forth from one foot 
to the other, and looked out over the crowd. He was smiling, but he 
had a nervous twitch at the left corner of his mouth. 

He had a full house already, and there were maybe seventy five or 
a hundred more out in the field waiting to hear BJ bring his message 
to them over the portable loud speaker that was sitting on Wilbur 
Jenkins’ pickup truck hood. 

BJ didn’t waste any time, either. He stepped right up to the micro- 
phone, tapped it a couple of times to make sure it was working, and 
then he launched into his sermon without so much as a “good evening.” 

BJ knew he had that crowd served up just right. He hadn’t even asked 
for his first “amen” before two sisters on the left side toward the rear 
stood up and started witnessing to each other about how they’d sinned. 

First one would tell something she’d done, usually behind her sister’s 
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back. Then the other one would try to top the first one’s story. 

Before long, they were crying and promising they would make it up 
to each other if only the Lord would forgive them. 

Next thing I knew, old Leroy Elwood stood. I could almost feel BJ 
tense up, but I give him credit for one thing: he had cool. Didn’t miss 
a beat, never slowed down a notch on that sermon. I forget now what 
it was about, but BJ was firing words out like he’d been practicing a 
month for a hooker’s convention. And knew the girls personally. 

I caught a glimpse of Leroy. Tears rolling down both cheeks. He 
was mouthing the words, but nothing came out. He finally shook his 
head and sat down without saying a single word anybody could under- 
stand. 

BJ looked sort of relieved. 

Two or three “‘amens” came after Leroy sat down. He half smiled 
and nodded in the direction of a couple of friends. Looked pleased 
that he’d been noticed. 

Then the Rossi twins stood over to BJ’s right. He looked a little 
more worried than he had when Leroy was up trying to talk. 

“Lord, we been sinners all our lives,’ Theresa Rossi said real loud. 

“Amen,” the audience responded, just as loud. 

BJ looked real worried then. So did about half the men in the au- 
dience. I remember the night, after the American Legion picnic, when 
BJ and I took the Rossi sisters out to Douglas airport to watch the 
planes land. 

I could tell by his expression and the fact that he’d lost all the color 
from his face, that he remembered too. But BJ never lost control of 
his momentum. 

‘Praise the Lord,” he shouted. 

“Praise the Lord,” the congregation responded. 

“The Lord loves you, sinners,’ BJ shouted at the Rossi sisters. 

“The Lord loves all us sinners,’ the congregation shouted back. 

BJ had picked up some smooth moves somewhere. He was skating 
on pure ice, and he was going for broke. He wasn’t about to let the 
Rossi sisters spoil his act. No sir. 

The Rossi sisters, shouted down, sat down. 

The color began to flow back to BJ’s face. 

At first only one or two at a time went forward. Then parts of whole 
rows made the move. 

When BJ picked up on the movement, he shouted for the whole con- 
gregation to get involved. 

“The Lord wants you sinners to come forward. Come on up here 


‘and stand by me and show Him you want to be counted among the 


saved,” he shouted. 


When Emmie Lou stood, I saw my chance. I slipped out the main 
entrance while she was working her way down to the front of the tent. 
Lighting a Chesterfield, 1 walked past a couple that was standing 
right at the edge of the tent, trying to catch a glimpse of BJ himself. 
“‘Ain’t he the greatest preacher you ever heard?” she said to me. 


I didn’t answer. I just walked around to the back of the tent as calmly 
as I could. Just an ordinary guy out for a smoke while his girl gets a 
very deep religious experience in a hot funeral home tent with an ex 
gas pumper from the Texaco. Nothing unusual about that. 

There wasn’t a soul in sight when I reached the back of the tent. 

I slipped the cherry bomb out of my pocket and used the stiff fuse 
to punch a small hole in the paper about a half inch from the unlit end 
of the Chesterfield. 

Then I slipped into the rear of the tent. There was a small space 
about the size of a hotel bathroom, then came the flap that BJ opened 
for his grand entrance. 

I dropped to the ground and raised the flap ever so slowly. 

I could see the whole congregation from the height of BJ’s shoe laces. 
I wasn’t more than six inches from the platform. I reached in without 
the least trouble and laid the cigarette and cherry bomb on the ground 
directly under where BJ was standing on the two-by-fours. The cherry 
bomb was touching the Pepsi crate that held up most of BJ’s weight. 

I was back in my seat before anyone even knew I had left. Emmie 
Lou’s eyes were fixed on BJ anyway, and nobody else around us 
knew me. 

A minute went by. Then two. Then three. I was beginning to won- 
der if maybe that cigarette had gone out. 

BJ was really working the audience by that time. He was sweating. 
His eyes were wide. He was breathing hard. His shirt collar was open. 
I could see the veins in his neck strain every time he raised that Bible 
over his head and called upon the Lord to give us a sign that he approved 
of the sinners in that tent. 

“Give us that sign sweet Lord,” he cried. “Let us know. Tell us to- 
night. Right here in this poor tent which is laid on pure soil. Tell us 
NOW, Lord.” 

The tears were flowing down both his cheeks. BJ was in the process 
of raising the Bible over his head again when he got his sign. 

There was a muffled explosion. BJ lifted a fraction of an inch, then 
he crumpled to the ground when the Pepsi crate disintegrated under his 
feet in a cloud of dusty smoke. 

It didn’t take more than about thirty seconds for that whole tent full 
of people to empty. 


One woman, about two rows in front of me, she must have weighed 
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close to 300 pounds, picked up her poor husband. He didn’t have more 
than a hundred pounds of flesh on him, but my Lord, that little man had 
a set of lungs! The woman held him out in front of her and said, 
“Herman, get us outta here.” 

To this day, that little man’s screams as he faced a wall of canvas 
coming at his face, are still clear in my mind. 

I heard a sound something like ‘“‘shplatsch,” and the little man quit 
screaming as he and his fat wife disappeared into the darkness. 

When it was all over, I heard what sounded like crying down by the 
remains of the two-by-four stage. 

It was BJ, but he wasn’t crying. 

He had his eyes closed. He was sitting Indian-style, with his legs 
crossed, in the dirt where he had fallen, and his face was turned up to- 
ward the roof of the tent. 

Tears were streaming down his face. He was praying. 

“Thank you, sweet Lord,” he said. He repeated those same words 
over and over without ever opening his eyes to see if there was anyone 
left in the tent with him. 

He was still praying like that when I went outside to try to find 
Emmie Lou. I felt kind of sorry for him. 

I shouldn’t have. The very next week, a TV station in Nashville gave 
him a contract, and BJ Hunnycutt left Charlotte for good. 


He was driving a big, black Cadillac with a license plate that said 
“REV 2.” 


Jim Singleton 


Jeannette A. Wainwright 
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SNIDBEY’S THEME 


When he plays you hear the muscles in his hands 
you feel the fingers bend 
The shoulder flexes the note 
and from out the circuit exude the mystic bands 


Shaving off fret-riffs from neckline down 
the elbows describe ovals at his sides 

A forearm crescendo begins to bleat 

out melody lines to rhythmic dada beat 


The passages of time .... 
Piu mosso delivery of natural fermatas.... 


A slur between each finger forms 
billowing cascades of eccentric treble clef 


» 


Michael Sovacool 


MOONLIGHT 

tale, surreptitious and dangling, intrudes on the sweet salt 

sea with languid palms bending gracefully, ever so gracefully, 

over a steaming antediluvian swamp; a dark, tepid brew of 
miasmic slime and protoplasmic detritus, rotting away in the thick, al- 
most liquid air. Suddenly a head is raised, a scaly pseudoreptilian head. 
Eyes peer through the murk, lit dimly by a strange sun, for this was 
never Earth, this is a scene from some Dantean world lying far and mys- 
terious on some distant star-wrack. The planet Cleebyon! Spinning 
with lofty disdain through endless parsecs. 

Meanwhile, returning for a moment to Earth, the mysterious night; 
darkly aloof from all human sensation, changing every familiar object 
and feeling into a thing such as is known to the elves and faery. Moving 
like a stain through still water, a figure advances through the night mist. 
Trees present the image of straining ballerinas, endlessly striving for per- 
fect grace. Underfoot the Coarse gravel looks and feels to the wanderer 
like caked salt. He pauses, listening for sounds that the long memory of 
his race tells him should be there; but no thunder lizards roar, the wind 
carries no distant sabretooth wail to his straining ear, there is only the 
wind in the trees and the faint sound of falling moonlight. Continuing, 
the dark traveller releases himself to the night, follows the same dim 
impulses that drive bats and owls and all of Fair Darkness’ children. 
The quiet amazes him, he dares not utter voice in the pregnant hush of 
early morn. Contented to watch the mist rise out of a small pond, to 
let the nightbirds call their instructable orders and replies across the 
stubbled field, he stands alone and tranquil on a rise of ground. The 
moon is just above, like the eye of the universe. But that eye holds no 
terror, it calls to him, like the ever-watchful mother of all life, guiding 
her children when they stray. Far across a field a cow lows, breaking 
the spell, the world intrudes in the moonlight and makes the traveller 
aware of its contours, the dirt road shining like some albiescent artery 
between the fields. Noticing for the first time the chill of the evening, 
he draws his coat tighter and turns his face toward home. 

Returning to Cleebyon, the titanic swamp-beast rises out of the mire 
and gives voice to ashuddering cry. The ululationis taken up and echoed 
far into the mists of the swamp, the palms and cycads quivering from 
‘the blasts of sound. In this gargantuan hell, below the swirling mists, 
hidden among the roots and detritus covering such dry ground as there 
is, lurks a small furtive shape, incongruously clothed in fur, not scales. 
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At the same Milth, different Bovar, on a dry plain somewhere, two 
armies slowly hacked each other to bits. Insensitive dust of a dead sea 
bottom billows up as explosions churn the opposing lines into pulp. 
On the high ground, dark skinned, bright uniformed ranks, the rightful 
owners of the barren salt flats. On the low ground, grey uniformed thin 
men with strange round eyes, the nomad invaders of that ghastly land. 
An observer would think some vast treasure lay in that desert, but there 
was none, there was only bare survival for whoever won the bloody battle. 


Meanwhile, on Earth, the dark traveller swam through the moonlight 
toward home. Before him a silent cemetery slumbered. Almost against 
his will he stepped through the gate and in one Milth entered a hitherto 
unknown factor of Mangwa/Silt. All his socialized knowledge of time 
disintegrated as he read the eroded stones by the grey light, were these 
names but traces of something gone forever? All the ages of history 
behind him said yes, but at that time, in the slowly shifting play of 
shadow and intense, though dim, light, something inside him once and 
for all renounced the accumulated knowledge, and for the first time in 
his life, the traveller knew that there was something indefinable in the 
night, in the moonlight, and in himself, which made death a farce, as 
much an abstraction as time itself, even the same thing. He stood there, 
his feet wet with dew, vaguely aware of the night sounds around him, 
and slowly he became aware of a huge unsuspected world. 


The batttle on the plain was over, the grey nomads were busy killing 
the last of the defenders; the next day would see their families moving 
into their homes. There they would remain until such water as there 
was dried up and the scrubby food plants blew away, then they would 
move on. But what they were unaware of was that in the whole world 
there were no more oases. 

On Cleebyon, where there exist in certain Bovar/Milth great cities, 
and in others wasteland, there is also a range within which a small 
furry creature crawled out from the reeds and mud of the primal swamp, 
and a moment later was crushed beneath the careless feet of a doomed 
lizard. 

The traveller at last left the cemetery, left it with a new outlook on 
existance. No longer would he be subject to the oppressive rule of 
materialistic phenomenology, he was the bearer of a vast store of moon- 
light, and his world had enlarged enough to encompass the universe. 
What lies at the origin of the axes of reality—zero Bovar, zero Milth, 
zero Mangwa/Silt? The answer lies there. 


K. W. Moak 


I’m happy in love 

but I love the absence of it, too. 

Love comes; an ocean liner 

which passing, sets my small boat 

to bucking wildly 

Water, like storm waves, washes over the deck 
Breathless and half-drowning I bail out 

with aching arms 

buckets of salt water 

till it passes 

and I’m alone again. 

Just the sky and the sea 

and a healing sun on my aching body 

A steady gentle lapping at the sides of my dinghy 
I am one with the ebb and flow of the waters again 
I hear gulls 

and I drift 

eyes open 

mind clear 

soul at peace 

I’m happy with love 


but I love its absence too. 


j.l.valentine 


Turning towards twenty-seven 
Don’t know what it is — 

Maybe a cold night’s rain 
Shivering around inside of me 
Keeping me watchful 

Expectant 

I haven’t been in love 

Or even very tempted for several years 
But this chuckling 

This mischievous chortling in me 
Just might do me in 


Cindi M. Skridulis 
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Above Chaos 


Here, sharp saws break peace... 
Huge oaks crash—But, up the hill... 
A curl of blue smoke 


Hubbard H. Kellogg 


Wild geese wedge racing 
across sombre pewter bowl 
of sky to meet dawn. 


Louise Matthews 


Faces flash in open flames 
Blazing companions in a 
Golden solitude. 


Shirley Prince 


Dormant ashes on 
Yesterday’s forgotten hearth 
Blaze anew with you. 


Shirley Prince 


That Unanswerable Question 


I can see a large field 

with short grass. 
Short grass because once a 

raging fire tore all life from here, 
And little can now survive on the 


nourishment of the parched earth. 


Yet on each side of the field are trees. 
They are thick and green. 


I see before me no path in the grass, 


It has not been travelled in a long time. 


At the far end of the field— 
where the sun rises every morning 
and glows from behind the trees— 
Sits a small white house. 


There is no sound, 
Only the sun glowing from 
Behind the trees. 
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I have stood here for a long time 
Gazing out over the short grass, 

And I have seen the sun rise and fall, 
But I have not ventured forth. 

It would be an easy crossing, 

But I am held—drawn by something— 
And I cannot move. 


I know that once across I might easily enter, 


And once within I would find it to be 


clean and pure and warm, 


And, though no one is there, I would not be alone. 


Still I stand and gaze 
across the field 
At the house 
And the trees 
And the sun glowing from behind. 


Mark Lane 


Moving Right Along 


After the discovery of the wheel 
there had to be the axle. 

one wheel is hard to balance 

without going in circles. 

Parallel with another of like kind 

a straight course can be kept; 

more ground is covered 

when both roll in the same direction. 


People are a lot like wheels. 
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aiting for Willa 
along the Riverbank, 
I take a walk to the Hills 
of the Dreamtime. 
It is here that I witness 
my dearly beloved 
bathing 
in the pink-washed air of sunrise. 
Those first seven days of March 
were sweetest, but, 
they have come and gone, 
and now, 
the two of us stand silently, 
suspended 
in the warming flush of morning; 
( our world is still young .. . ) 
I reach out to touch the pink tips 
of her outstretched palms and then, 
she is vanished— 
like wind, she blew away and, 
I find myself alone on the Riverbank, 
Now a golden April morning, 
Waiting for Willa, 
Waiting for Willa... 


Pamela Claude 


Gray 


Darrell L. 


FITZ 


he last time I saw Fitz he was in great shape. 


ay He’d stopped drinking, 
leaving with strangers at two a. m., 
losing his watch and his car 
( for weeks he thought they’d stolen the car 
but he finally remembered driving it off an embankment 
just before he’d met them. 
Luckily, it landed only a few feet down on level ground. 
Both the car and Fitz survived without a scratch ). 
He still had his fleet of used convertibles 
( he drove the one that was the color of his mood, 
red, blue, black, or white ), 
and he still had his bus, 
the Greyhound with GLORYLAND GOSPEL SINGERS 
emblazoned on the side, 
and his plans for a traveling radio station 
with editorials from the Captain: 


The Arab threat is much more terrible 
than most Americans realize. Those Arabs 
own London, half of Beverly Hills, and 
most of our wheat fields. For years they 
have done this behind our backs. 

There is little time. Those of us 
who hope to survive the takeover must 
study their cultures diligently so we 
will be looked on with favor when they 
pitch their tents and tie their camels 
onthe White House lawn. 


Fitz said he made a pilgrimage to Elvis’ funeral 

to get up with grieving young ladies, 

but he never made it to Memphis. 

Instead he detoured to Nashville 

to buy a black vest 

with his name on the front in rhinestone script 

and ATTORNEY-AT-LAW in rhinestones on the back. 
It was a wild, sober trip. 


No longer was he careening down the highway 
in a convertible, top down, 

drinking boilermakers, 

wearing a three foot tall Mexican hat 

and a miniature pistol-in-holster necklace, 
directing us in circles through midnight traffic, 
raving every ten minutes about his ex-wife, 

in front of his date, 

going on and on about the beautiful Basque 
who divorced him 

and kept two thousand dollars worth of paintings 
he’d bought. 

He wanted them back, 

had to get them, 

whatever it took. 

For hours he consulted with The Captain, 
plotting a commando raid to steal them. 

The Captain enjoyed these plans, 

_ even encouraged them. 

Fitz’ frequent long distance calls 

in the middle of the night 

amused him. 

But when Fitz bought the plane tickets, 

it was too much, even for The Captain. 

He talked Fitz out of going. 

It was the last time he ever spoke with Fitz. 


Free from his frenzy to pick up every woman in sight, 
Fitz moved on to talk with other friends. 

I marveled at how well he seemed. 

It used to take hours to get him out of a restaurant; 
he had to stop at every table and greet the ladies, 
whether he had a date or not, 

and sometimes it was luck that got him out alive, 

like the time in Florida. 

The girl at the next table was beautiful, 

and she had a date. 


When Fitz came over to tell her 

she was the winner of 

the Miss Citrus Flowers Contest of 1977, 
the date got mad. 

He was twice Fitz’ size, 

so he stood up to scare him off. 

Without a break in his spiel, 

Fitz sat down in his place 

and continued charming the girl, 

Her 200 pound tackle invisible. 


On the way out, Fitz saw the clocks. 

Embedded Shell Plastic Clocks. 

The plastic came in clear, rose, and yellow. 

There were ashtrays and lamps too. 

He was mesmerized. 

The cashier said there were more in the back; 

Fitz’ eyes gleamed, and he hurried to the rear, 
almost knocking down his double, 

a short young man with glasses and tight curly hair, 
the manager. 


It took some time to buy two hundred dollars worth of 
Embedded Shell Plastic clocks, lamps, ashtrays, 
endtables, wall placques, and planters, 

but Fitz didn’t mind. 

He loved it. 


The other day I saw some of those clocks 

at the Bait and Tackle General Store. 

I was going to buy a rose in memory of him, 
but it was broken. 

Wound too tight, Fitz. 


Giles F, Singleton 
May 1978, 79, and 80 
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Without Your Hello 


hrist! Not only do I need your hello in the morning 
I need a smile from the cashier in the grocery store 
the approval of the guy who tears my theatre ticket 


__ and the cleaning lady who empties my trash at work. 


~ When I don’t hear from you 


the least sign of disapproval from any of them 


_ jostles the smile from my face 


_ and almost brings tears to my eyes. 


_ THIS 


IS 
NOT 


b ME 


usually don’t give a damn 


4 Pm as quick with denials as any other loner 
__Ican fix the plumbing in my sink 


and change the oil in my car 


_ Why the hell do I fall apart now 


_ ;. Ll. valentine 
\ 


Pl OE NT PR Te ee Se 


without your hello’s? 


The Macher 


Com 1305 class) 


transforms blue and gold lace 
into bone-white memory. 
Her heart sings. 

Her hands are tender. 

She cups the wind. 


Irene B. Honeycutt 


(for Anne Yenne, a Lifelong Learner in my 


he cherishes—does not forget. 
She haunts the booths of her past, 
hammers frayed ends of ragged days, 


JOHARI 


Together we sought 

to widen our windows: 

the I that you know and I don’t 
the I that I know and you don’t 
the I that neither of us know 
and the I that we both know. 
Now we are one, 

irrevocably linked. 

See you round like a meatball. 
Take care. 

Godspeed. 


Joe Riddick 


ICON FRIEND 


He must be an iconoclast 
Because he held the smoking 
Illusion in his hand. 


Waving it at me 

His guide and comfort 

Nothing else was considerer but 
That he partake of the illusion. 


Thus all my anxiety should stop. 


Dean Presson 


ee a eS 


S. K. Valencia 


FLATLAND BEAUTY 


Baybush shimmering in cold, spring sun, 
the wind from underneath does run his 
fingers through your gray-green leaves 
And fold them on themselves in prayer: 
making a silvery, dancing, shining thing 
of beauty silently singing there. 


Nancy K. Helms 


OXFORD NIGHT 


It is night and the English 
Summer is heavy with wind 
And rain and questions. 


I think of your dark hair, curled 
With fragrances in sleep, and 
The cooling sweat of tangled 
Arms and legs. 


But you are beyond possession, 
Beyond the small confines of my 
Persistent heart. 


Soon, love’s bastard, barren hunger, will be 
The only shadowy pact we know; 

A different wind is coming, but 

Now the rain is cold. 


Canda Simmons 


NO 


Dorothy Morrison Atkins 


there was a time, young man 

when I would have reached for you 

deliberately 

as only I can 

justified by the feeling 

as any dumb animal I would have enjoyed you 
as any smart woman I would have used you well 


what is this seductive ease with ignorance 
pulled by my senses as a child 

tasting sweets for the first time 

now [| am sick of it 

I’m satisfied to sit and think 

let the world, what of it cares 

come to me 

old friends together 

and watch night come 


I have seen my own flesh burn 
tremble, glow 

tighten, swell 

soften, bleed 

I am something more than a body 
Iam my own new lover 

new and old and always the same 
the first to touch, to tell 

feel the body beneath my hand speak to me 
life in my hands 

it’s time to live 


deliberately 


do not imagine you are not loved 
my mind will rise 

a new moon in your eyes 

you see: my audience of stars 
take them 

I will never give you finer 

than these peaceful stars 

or 

this simple no 


THE RED PUDDLE 
Wayne Johnson 


didn’t see the accident, I was walking along Broadway with 

my head down watching the cracks in the pavement, but I heard 

it. Rather, I heard the earsplitting screech of the taxi’s tires 
followed by a dull thud when the car hit the man’s body. I remember 
flinching when the woman at the corner let out with a piercing scream. 
She continued to scream “Hector! Hector! Oh, my God! Hector!” I 
jogged to the corner where a crowd had gathered about the man. The 
woman was kneeling beside him hugging his body while she cried. Her 
screams had subsided, but she was mumbling incoherently between sobs. 
I pushed my way through the cluster of people to the edge of the crowd. 
Instantly, I regretted that I had. The man was in a bad way; I was sure 
he was dying. Both of his legs lay at odd angles from his body and his 
head was bleeding profusely. The woman cradled his head in her arms 
while she rocked back and forth completely oblivious to the blood that 
was saturating her blouse and skirt. The scene was utterly confused as 
accidents always are. 

Finally, a policeman pushed his way through the crowd. He was all 
business, brisk, and matter-of-fact: ‘“O.K., you people stand back,” he 
said. ‘Let the man get some air. Stand back there!” 

The taxidriver had jumped from his cab and stood next to the woman, 
his face a blank mask. His eyes were large, glassy, nearly wild with 
disbelief. He was silent while staring at the bleeding man in the pave- 
ment, but the authoritative, business-like manner of the officer seemed 
to jar his mind back to reality. 

“I didn’t see him officer,’ the driver said. ‘Honest to God I didn’t 
see him. He stepped off the curb right in front of me. I couldn’t stop. 
There was no time to stop. You must believe me, you must!” 

“I believe you, buddy,” the officer said, ‘But now is not the time to 
talk about it. I’ve got to get this man an ambulance.” 

Another policeman was pushing his way into the crowd. 

‘Stand aside!” the first officer yelled. ‘Bill! Bill! Get to the call 
box and get anambulance, and we’re going to need some more help with 
this crowd. Hop to it!” 

The second officer nodded and began pushing, shoving his way back 
out of the unyielding crowd. 

‘Does this mean I’ll lose my license?”’ the taxi driver asked. 

“Shut up, will ya?” the officer said. ‘Just shut up.” 

Movement on the sidewalk was stopped by the large crowd. Everyone 
waited, and stared, while the life of the man oozed out over the pave- 
ment. There was a lot of talk—snatches of which I could hear: 


“Damn New York cabbies! One almost got me killed last week.” 

‘Yeah, you never see one of them get hurt!” 

“At least he is an old man. I hate to see the young ones get it.” 

“Do youthink he is important? His clothes don’t look too important. 
Then, it’s hard to tell with all that blood.” 

An old man next to me, a complete stranger, poked me in the ribs 
and began to talk. He wore an old tweed coat with holes in it; he reeked 
of stale wine. 

“T seen it happen,” he said. “I was standing right here and that damn 
fool stepped off the curb right in front of the car. Wooie! What a sound 
that was. I’ll never forget that. When his head hit that fire hydrant 


over there it was just like breaking an egg. You know what an egg 
sounds like when you break it, don’t ya—well, don’t ya?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘yes, I know what an egg shell sounds like.” 

“Well, it was just like that,” he continued. “Of course, he doesn’t 
look like too bad a type. I was just thinking of putting the touch on 
him, when he up and got hisself hit. Say, you couldn’t spare a dollar 
could ya? I’m kinda running low.” 

I dug down into my jumper pocket and gave him the money while 
my stomach turned over and I thought I was going to vomit any minute. 
I had enough of this, way too much. I felt like an intruder upon a very 
personal scene. New York in July can be hot; it was hot now, too hot. 
The blood had formed a red puddle on the sidewalk and already it had 
started to coagulate. You could smell it too. It had a sweet stink about 
it as it dried inward from the edges of the red splash. Any second | 
knew I was going to heave all over the kneeling woman. I could feel it 
rising up in my throat. I swore to myself that if I did, I would turn and 
heave on the old man in the tweed coat. 

But, I didn’t throw-up, and I didn’t stand there. I pushed, shoved, 
_ my way through the crowd to some open space. I leaned against the 
Nearest sign post taking quick, deep breaths of fresh air while two squad 
cars pulled up their red lights winking on and off. In the distance I 
could hear the wail of the approaching ambulance. The crowd wasn’t 
quite so large now. Some couldn’t see what was going on, others simply 
lost interest and drifted away. The extra police began to disperse the 
hangers-on. The first cop had his notebook out while he talked with 
the old man in the tweed coat. He used a stubby pencil, without an 
eraser, to jot down notes. People still walked by and stared, but the 
police kept them moving. 

Each minute, each second, was heavy with the time until the ambu- 
lance arrived. I didn’t think the man was still alive. How could he be? 
Unfortunately, I was right. After the ambulance attendents placed him 
on the white stretcher, one of them examined him and then looked up 
at the cop and shook his head negatively. The woman saw hin, but I 


don’t think she understood. She was past understanding anything and 
had to be helped into the ambulance once the stretcher was slid in. 

The ambulance left with a squad car for an escort. Their sirens could 
be heard a long time after they were out of sight. The taxi driver and 
the old man were placed in another squad car and they too were soon 
gone. Only a few police, measuring the skid marks, and a wrecker to 
tow the cab away were left. 

It wasn’t until I started to walk away that I noticed more blood along 
the sidewalk, especially near the curb. People were walking in it, track- 
ing it with their feet. Few took notice and the ones that did tried to 
scrape their shoes clean on the curb. Even the puddle near the hydrant 
had been stepped in. Each time it was almost dry, someone would put 
a shoe in it breaking the dried outer layer and opening it up like a fresh 
wound. There were thousands of people walking down Broadway that 
day. 

At last, at long last, my stomach had enough. I ran down a side alley 
and heaved my dinner into a garbage can. When I walked back my knees 
were weak. 

I sat down at the first bench that had sitting room. Sitting to my left 
another drunk: passed out, mouth open, snoring, yellowish teeth. Sit- 
ting to my right a fat lady: purplish, varicose veins; eating constantly (a 


one pound bag of mixed, Bach candy spilled on her lap) while her head 
traversed to survey the young women wearing short skirts. Sitting in 
the middle—me: white-faced, crew cut, summer white uniform, chewing 
spearmint gum, chain smoking Pall Mall cigarettes from a red pack. 

I could not clear my mind. I tried not to think about the accident; 
I tried to think about anything but the accident; so naturally, I thought 
about the accident. The chewing gum masked the aftertaste in my 
mouth, but not the aftertaste in my mind. 


I sat on the wood bench until my buttocks hurt. Eventually the fat 
lady ate the last bite of candy. With a degree of effort she stood up and 
waddled away into the endless throng of people walking past the bench. 
The drunk actually moved, turned, and leaned against my shoulder—foul 
breath—point-blank range—time to leave. 

As I walked along Broadway I sighted a theater marquee advertising 
“The Sand Pebbles” with Steve McQueen. I thought about seeing it for 
the fourth time, but I changed my mind. It was too early to go back to 
my ship in Brooklyn. 


4 
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decided to go to Jack Dempsey’s Restaurant and Bar. Dempsey’s 

was famous for Dempsey, cheesecake, and the theater crowd 

who often bought young sailors free beers. | remember wanting 
a beer, several beers. | was hungry too. I chewed my last stick of spear- 
mint as I walked through the unending stream of humanity. 

By the time I reached Dempsey’s it was crowded, but I managed to 
get a seat at the bar when someone stood up. Dempsey’s had a large, 
oval bar in the center of the room with white, cloth covered dining 
tables on all sides. The dining tables and the bar were filled with noisy 
tourists, who had come to see Dempsey, and the pre-theater crowd. | 
ordered a sandwich and two beers. 

I had finished the sandwich and was sipping my second beer when 
this couple came in and took the two recently vacated bar stools next 
to mine. They were in evening dress. He wore a black tuxedo with a 
black bow tie; she wore a very low cut, long gown. In spite of myself 
I stared at the two large, white breasts she displayed when she leaned 
across the bar for the peanuts. Apparently her companion saw me, 
took one look at my uniform, whispered in her ear, then they exchanged 
seats so that he sat next to me. I managed to keep quiet while I finished 
my beer. They had cocktails. 

I took a dollar out of my wallet for another beer. However, he must 
have been feeling guilty as it was quite obvious why they had exchanged 
places. As I waved the bill to attract the nearest bartender’s attention, 
he bumped my arm and spoke. 

“Listen, put that money away,” he said. ‘‘Your money is no good in 
here. Your in the navy aren’t you? I use to be a yeoman.” 

I tucked the bill back into my wallet. 

“My name is Dawkins, Mr. Dawkins,” he said, ‘‘and this is Mrs. 
Dawkins. Let me buy you a drink.” 

Mrs. Dawkins leaned across in front of her husband and shook hands. 
She smiled as I introduced myself. I think she had a nice smile, but I 
only remember her breasts. Anyway, Mr. Dawkins did all of the talking— 
she never said a word—and I did all of the listening while drinking his 
beer. 

“How long have you been in the navy?” Mr. Dawkins asked. 

“Four years next month.” 

“Are you going to make it a career?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘no, I’m getting out.” 

“Had enough, huh?’’ Dawkins said and poked me roughly in the ribs 
while his face broke out in a big grin. ‘Smart, very smart,” he said. 
“There’s not enough money in it for mytaste. Now you take advertising, 
that’s my game, that’s where the money is. Let those other jokers 
waste their lives for a small pension and a pat on the rear.” 

“I guess your right.” I said. (The beer in my bottle was getting low.) 


“Guess I’m right?” he said. “You know I’m right, that’s why your 
getting the hell out—bartender another beer for this young gladiator of 
the democracy!” 

Mr. Dawkins was feeling the effects of a previous bar stop. Mrs. 
Dawkins was very sober; she was nursing her drink. The bartender 
brought me a cold beer. Dawkins finished his manhatten in one long 
swallow and waved for another. As I poured my beer into a glass, he 
poked me in the ribs causing me to splash beer on the bar. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘it takes money to survive in this jungle.” 

“T guess so,” I replied. 

“Guess so, guess so! How much do you think this tux costs?” 


“Well—” 

“Two hundred bucks,” he said. ‘‘Look at this dress Mrs. Dawkins 
has on. You don’t get dresses like that for peanuts.” 

Mrs. Dawkins smiled in my direction. She did have a very nice smile. 

“But, listen,’ he said and poked me again in the tender part of my 
ribs, ‘“‘you have to be on your guard all of the time. Someone is always 
trying to give you the old screw. (I attempted to look interested.) 
If it isn’t the Internal Revenue, it’s some dumb son-of-a-bitch who 
doesn’t know better. Why, just on the way over here somebody spilled 
paint on the sidewalk and Mrs. Dawkins got it all over her new dress. 
Edna, show him your dress.”’ 

Mrs. Dawkins got down from the bar stool and stood behind my chair. 
She lifted the hem of her dress for me to see. The hem was matted 
with a thick, red crust. She leaned over so that I could get a better view 
of her breasts, but I didn’t notice. Instead, I stared at the dress hem 
and began to chuckle, and then, to laugh. I was laughing so hard it hurt, 
tears trickled from the corners of my eyes, and I bent over to relieve 
the pain in my stomach. It was the garbage can all over again. I couldn’t 
help myself; I couldn’t stop myself. The bartenders and the customers 
down the bar all began to stare in my direction. That did it. I got con- 
trol of myself and shut up. 

“I don’t see what’s so funny,” Mr. Dawkins said. ‘That dress cost 
me two hundred dollars.” 

They were embarrassed and somewhat Wiese back by my loud out- 
burst. Mrs. Dawkins nudged Mr. Dawkins arm while pointing at her 
watch. 

“Oh, oh yes,’ he said. ‘We’ve got tickets for opening night at the 
theater. They’re very hard to come by, not just anyone can get them— 
and they cost money too!” 

Mr. Dawkins payed his tab and left a big tip for the bartender, but 
nothing for me. Then they said good-bye, Mrs. Dawkins did not smile, 
and they walked out. I stayed for several more beers. I was very drunk 


by the time I got back to the ship that night. 


Jimmy Brock 


i can’t go home again 


wolfe said it. 


he wrote a whole goddamn book. 


mary pickford in a charlotte bar 
said it 

and still tries 

and it hurts her. 

it hurts me. 

the distance is painful. 

it hurts like a punch 

thrust into the solar plexus 
and bent double 

i enter 

winded 

icall out. 


i draw a stare 

like an envelope full of 
culf credit card receipts 
eight-hundred dollar 
florida bar bill 

taken with coffee 

and dried boiled 


chicken. 


furrows in the coals 

still glow as i defend 

having no offspring 

and lack of career motivation 
and mice run up my arms 
and scurry under the clothes 
all around 

but iam calm. 

no twitch. 

no screams. 


and then iam left. 


iam left under aluminum skies 
on sterile campuses. 


on nightbroken railroad tracks 


that lead me to the bar and drinks. 


parallel iron that carries a silent 
negro past me 

cigarette tip in the dark. 
no greeting. 


on tiled pool decks 
warmed wet-hot 

out of wind — 

after thirty-six big ones. 


_ in fire-heated row houses 


_ huddled among books and wine. 


~ on sidewalks before locked 


: libraries. 


_in the depths of my lover 
halfway up a mountain 
in a wooden house called 

e ti. 


_ on benches before empty courts 
littered with dead crabs. 


in lines filling forms and sliding 
_ about the gaps. 


in endless quandaries under autumn trees 


_ ted brown and yellow. 


_ in cold wind blasting down 
- from above 
_ like denials 
_ like a steady diarrhea stream 
_ of no acceptance 
and i learn to like 


cold shit 


in my bowl. 


on rugs full of cat 

and dog 

while birds sling south in waves 
above my roof. 


in books walking europe 

with some englishman i would have 
run down 

happily 

with my car 

ten years ago. 


in leafy squirrel nests 
nestled high in oaks 
dominating sidewalks 
faculty parking lots 

and nuns cradling baskets 
of fruit. 


in mechanically raped forests 
with trees lying strewn 
like hostages shot 


in some czechoslovakian square. 


i 


on high bald mountain ridges 
giant knobby spines grassy 
under my boots 

and delicate rich under 
mattresses of rhododendron 
laurel and lichen. 


in plasticlear domes 
with om 

hummed 

by people in masks 
on pillows. 


under starry skies 
night with pin-lights 
nailed in place 


above on black. 


on moss beds green 
down thousand foot slopes. 


inside her 

with her hands cupping 
the base of my skull 
fingers growing in my 
hair. 


in front of screaming 
semi mothertrucks storming 
a hundred tons of monoxide air 


through me 
on winter roads 
pissing in the wind. 


in bedrooms where 

side tables hold no 

pocket change next to the clock 
and the gum wrapper. 


in pyramids with masturbating 
poets. 


on desolate rooftops 

and no birdsound from the 
galvanized skies 

or blackened gutters 
clogged with slate. 


iam left 

filling this page 

twenty-nine cent bic pen 
under chlorine eyes 

and a rose rolled and pleated 
sunset outside 

a library window. 


iam left with no money 
for whisky 

or litter 

or the ticket home. 


wolfe is right 

_ but like a prodigal moth 
in the wick 

i limp away waxed and wounded 
hot 

then dried cold 

an unfinished batik 

solid 

with cracks 

_ widening with movement 
as the burden wears 
away. 


pickford perched on her 
barstool 

pours another tall one 
and tells me about 

how the fire 

will not die 

and how we must 

arm ourselves 

__ before we are launched 


into flight 


~ home 


and how it is 


and how it is. 


tit bar girls stride 

onto center stage 

chins high above chokers 
gilded without guilt 
proud of the tacky revue 
and i pour them down 
furiously more and 

more 

to keep the pace 

to keep the midget’s ass 
out of my face 

to keep them all out of my 


face. 


wolfe and pickford catch 
knowingly behind my brain 
and move magically 

for the smokelit doors 

and the way 

home 


beyond. 


Dick Roberts, Jr. 


